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COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS. 



It is a common remark, seldom challenged, that the establish- 
ment of small and weak colleges all over the country has been a 
great mistake; that we should have two or three centers of 
learning, like Oxford and Cambridge in England, and let all 
American youth who want more than a common-school educa- 
tion gather there. This thoughtless declaration entirely over- 
looks the central purpose of our educational institutions. That 
purpose is, not to impart a high scholarly finish to the accom- 
plishments of a privileged class, or furnish cloisters where a few 
life-long students may search out the very rootlets of written 
knowledge ; but to diffuse the greatest possible amount of learn- 
ing and intelligence through the entire mass of American citi- 
zenship. It is of comparatively little importance whether our 
country shall ever produce a scholar capable of deciphering the 
inscriptions at Palenque and Copan, or an astronomer who can 
discover useless comets on demand, or a mathematician who can 
invent an algebraic engine between which and the multiplication 
table quaternions shall be but a mean proportional. But it is of 
the highest importance that our three million square miles should 
be sprinkled all over with men and women who have a decent 
knowledge of the classics, with journalists who have read some 
history and can write good English, with parishioners who can 
detect logical fallacies even when offered to them from the pul- 
pit, with youth who know the difference between genuine and 
spurious literature, with people in all sorts of worldly conditions 
who are alike in being pretty nearly abreast of current opinion 
and discussion, and able to receive new revelations without wait- 
ing for them to be filtered down through critics and authorities. 

The United States have now, on an average, a college for every 
piece of territory a hundred miles square ; and though many of 
these institutions are pitiably weak, they are none too numerous. 
A glance at their catalogues reveals the fact that the greater part 
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of the students in each are drawn from its own vicinity. Many 
of these boys would never have attempted to acquire a college 
education at all, had there not been a college within a day's ride 
of their homes. Plant one in a far Western State, and in a lit- 
tle while it will have a hundred students, not more than one or 
two of whom would ever have found their way to Cambridge or 
New Haven. That the hundred should be tolerably well edu- 
cated is of infinitely more advantage to the republic than that 
the one or two should have the facilities necessary for the 
highest scholarship. Incidentally, too, these small institutions 
are of service in breaking down sectarian prejudice. Nearly 
every one of our colleges is under the control of some religious 
denomination. If it drew its students only or mainly from that 
denomination throughout the country, both it and they might 
become bigotedly sectarian to any extent ; but, when it draws 
them from families of all denominations within a radius of a 
hundred miles, it is powerfully driven toward liberalism in all 
its teachings, and the boys themselves acquire a breadth of mind 
which they would never get if they were assorted according to 
the catechisms. The authorities of most of the colleges are 
conscious of this. Experience shows that if a letter be ad- 
dressed to them, asking, among other things, what is their 
religious bias, three out of four will answer half -apologetically 
that, though the institution nominally belongs to such a de- 
nomination, it is practically non-sectarian, and several denomi- 
nations are represented in its faculty. The process of educating 
together youth who come from families holding different relig- 
ious doctrines, begun in our district schools, cannot be carried 
too far. In some future day it may prove the salvation of the 
commonwealth. 

One of the best features of college attendance to-day is the 
fact that so many students devote the four years to the mere 
purpose of general cultivation, broadening and strengthening 
their minds and characters for whatever calling they may ulti- 
mately choose. It used to be assumed that, if a boy was sent to 
college, he must be destined for a learned profession ; and out 
of many families, one son was selected for this career, while the 
others were left to plod along on the farm, with only so much 
education as had been obtained in the little school-house at the 
cross-roads. This state of things has gradually passed away, 
and every college class now contains a large number of young 
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men who have no designs whatever on the learned professions, 
hut receive their diplomas and go directly into mercantile, 
mechanical, or agricultural pursuits. The multiplicity of small 
colleges all over the country is largely to be credited with this 
state of affairs, which cannot but have the happiest effect upon 
the character of the community. As the intelligence and schol- 
arship of clients, parishioners, patients, and readers are in- 
creased, the lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and writers are 
necessarily driven to a higher standard of honesty and ability. 

In the past five years we have enjoyed an epidemic of pri- 
vate liberality toward colleges. Hardly a newspaper can be 
taken up that does not contain a paragraph to the effect that Mr. 
or Mrs. Somebody has given money to this or that college, to 
endow a professorship, or build an observatory or a memorial 
chapel, or to create a library fund, or establish scholarships. 
The number and rapidity of these announcements have been 
marvelous, and the sums make an enormous aggregate. 

It is a pity that the donors could not have been judicious, as 
well as liberal. Nearly all their gifts have the same vicious 
quality that has hampered the endowments of our colleges from 
the beginning : they are specific, instead of general. A strug- 
gling institution is hardly assisted in its struggle when a new 
chair is created, adding another to its half-dozen poorly paid 
professors ; or when the wealthy Mrs. Smith builds for it the 
J. H. Smith memorial chapel in honor of her deceased hus- 
band, with his medallion cut in limestone over the door. These 
things are all good in themselves ; but what our colleges stand 
in urgent need of is funds for general purposes — money which 
the trustees can apply wherever it is most needed. This they 
find it exceedingly difficult to get. Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, who have amassed wealth as merchants, manufacturers, or 
speculators, will give money to help on the noble cause of edu- 
cation; but they always want an imperishable receipt in the 
form of a building, a library, or a professor's chair, that shall 
bear their name and carry it down the ages. They are ready to 
endow the Brown chair of philosophy, or the Jones gymnasium, 
or to erect a Robinson hall for lectures or dormitories ; but show 
them that the six or eight professors, who are the real strength 
of the institution, are spending their lives and their brains for a 
fraction of the pay given to a skillful salesman of dry goods or 
hardware, and suggest that, instead of erecting some futile 
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memorial of themselves, they give the money for a general fund, 
the income to be used for increasing the salaries of the profes- 
sors ; they would quietly button their pockets and turn away. 
" Poor prof essor " has long been a proverbial expression, until 
it seems to be assumed that, somehow, from the nature of 
things, it is necessary that the instructors of our young men 
shall be underpaid. But how greatly they are underpaid the 
public probably does not know. To give the idea a tangible 
shape, I have obtained the figures from two dozen colleges, situ- 
ated in various States and controlled by various denominations. 
Most of them are well known, and some are among our oldest. 
On the one hand, I have taken no account of presidents' salaries, 
which are often augmented by the use of a house and grounds ; 
and, on the other, I have excluded assistant professors. The 
table shows only average salaries paid to full professors : 

Average Salary. 

Amherst, Mass., College (Congregationalist) $2,500 

Antioch College, Yellow Springe, O. (Unitarian) 1,100 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me. (Baptist) 1,200 

Beloit, Wis., College (Congregationalist) 1,500 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (Unitarian) 1,800 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. (Baptist) 2,760 

Butler University, Irvington, Ind. (Disciples) 1,250 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 2,750 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. (Congregationalist) 2,000 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. (Presbyterian) 1,600 

Iowa University, Iowa City 1,800 

Kenyon College, Gambier, O. (Protestant Episcopal) 1,700 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Bl. (Methodist Episcopal) 900 

Milton, Wis., College (Seventh Day Baptist) 800 

Muhlenberg College, AUentown, Pa. (Lutheran) 1,100 

Oberlin, O., College (Congregationalist) 1,500 

Rochester, N. Y., University (Baptist) 2,000 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. (Reformed) 2,400 

Syracuse, N. Y., University (Methodist Episcopal) 2,150 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y 2,000 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 2,200 

University of Vermont, Burlington 1,750 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 3,000 

Whoaton, Dl, College (Congregationalist) 8D0 



General average $1,77 



a 



Full professors in Columbia College, New York City, receive 
seven thousand five hundred dollars ; in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity, Baltimore, two-thirds as much ; while perhaps two or three 
other institutions pay almost respectably. But an average cast 
from all the colleges in the country would show a considerably 
smaller figure than that above. How a professor on such a sal- 
ary can support a family, entertain as he must, buy the books 
and instruments that he needs, maintain the serenity of mind 
necessary to keep up his studies, and lay by something for his 
old age — each reader may compute for himself. 

"We are not even selfishly wise in this matter, and might take 
a useful hint from the progress in naval armament. We have 
no more seventy-four-gun ships, with their long rows of carron- 
ades throwing balls not much larger than a man's fist ; a modern 
war-vessel is armed with a few guns of enormous caliber and 
long range. Instead of multiplying chairs, why not magnify 
professors ? "Would it not be better for an institution to have 
six or eight instructors, with pay enough to secure them such 
libraries as they need, with opportunities for travel and free- 
dom from care, that they might make the most and the best 
of themselves, than to give it twice that number and have them 
all crippled in their resources and dwarfed in their develop- 
ment? 

There are many pitiful stories that might be told, to show 
how this state of things enforces economy upon the families of 
professors and meanness upon boards of trustees. Let one suf- 
fice. A certain professor gave the best years of his life, for a 
low salary, to one of our most reputable colleges. He was noted 
for his faithfulness, was as punctual as the sun, and was never 
known to be absent from his place. At the end of seventeen 
years of service, he fell ill, and the trustees voted him one year's 
leave of absence, with continuance of salary. In six months he 
died, and within a week the widow received official notification 
that payment of the salary would be stopped at once. 

While I am writing, comes the news that a legacy left to the 
library of Cornell University proves to be worth more than two 
million dollars. As it was bequeathed to the library (which is 
already large and valuable), of course not a penny of the income 
from it can be used to increase salaries — except, possibly, the 
librarian's. The income of two million dollars would buy a 
library as large as the Astor every ten years. 

Prom another flourishing institution comes the news that a 
kind friend is about to build it a chapel (presumably to be named 
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for himself), of which, it has not the slightest need, the main 
building containing a handsome room that has always been suf- 
ficient for chapel purposes, while the salaries of the instructors 
might be increased with great advantage and propriety. Still, 
it will ornament the campus ; and as this is the same institution 
where the professor's widow received the pleasant little note just 
mentioned, the new chapel may not be erected in vain if the 
trustees will gather once a year within its sacred walls, and 
beseech the Almighty to give them some little sense of decency 
and justice. For still another institution an equally generous 
man has offered to erect a handsome gymnasium for the proper 
physical development of the students, while the professors can 
find bodily exercise enough in sawing their own wood and run- 
ning on their own errands. 

In truth, as an eminent college president not long since re- 
marked to me, it is becoming the fashion to endow the students 
instead of the professors. The scholarships, monitorships, and 
indigent funds have increased rapidly ; and, so far as I know, it 
has not occurred to anybody to raise a protest. One result is that 
every year hundreds of letters are sent about the country, writ- 
ten by boys who are ready to enter college, or who have com- 
pleted their freshman year, inquiring what institution will do 
the best by them. They do not seek to know where they can 
find the best facilities for the special line of study they are about 
to pursue, but simply what college will offer the most money to 
place their names on its catalogue. Another result is that the 
officers of certain old and popular institutions, finding they 
have an overplus of rich young men and a dearth of studious 
young men, are on the lookout for promising students who can 
coach the wealthy young fellows and raise the grade of scholar- 
ship, and actually pursue them with their tempting offers to the 
very doors of other institutions. 

In view of such facts, it may almost be said that it would be 
better if all the scholarships and funds for the aid of indigent 
students were swept out of existence. The indigent funds are 
provided mainly for ministerial students. Now, the Christian 
ministry is, as it should be, not only a sacred trust, but a means 
of livelihood, and clergymen are quite- as well paid as journalists 
or college professors. Why the young men who intend to be- 
come* preachers should be so bountifully assisted, while those 
who are destined for the other professions are left to work their 
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way, unless by hard study they can gain a scholarship, I have 
never heard anybody attempt to give the reason. If we want 
superior stuff in the pulpit, it would be better to withhold all 
assistance, and take none but those who have pluck and energy 
enough to earn their own education. If we want mediocrity or 
worse, the present system is well calculated to secure it. Any 
young man who is studying for the ministry can have all his 
college expenses paid, if he chooses to ask it. And the regular 
funds are frequently supplemented by the efforts of wealthy old 
ladies, who think they are doing the Lord a service by supplying 
money to some fine young fellow with clerical intentions. 
Good old souls ! they mean well, but their eyes would be rudely 
opened if they could know how often the college-boys laugh at 
their choice of beneficiaries. 

The best and most appropriate prize to set before a student 
who really loves study and is ambitious to become a ripe scholar, 
would be, not a gold medal, nor a little money, but the hope of a 
college professorship with a comfortable salary. Then let us set 
before the professors in each institution the possibility of becom- 
ing its president, and the system of external inducements will be 
complete. As matters now stand, to accept a professorship is to 
shut one's self off from all promotion. As the President of the 
United States, when the chief -justiceship becomes vacant, instead 
of promoting one of the associate justices, takes a lantern and 
goes hunting up and down the frontier for an obscure lawyer to 
fill the place ; so a board of trustees, instead of promoting a pro- 
fessor to the presidency of a college, generally consider it a 
smart trick, to avoid the responsibility of discriminating and 
the possibility of creating jealousy, to call in some worthy clergy- 
man, whose chief merit lies in his ignorance of the institution 
and its peculiar needs. I know of nothing that can be so unjust 
or so cowardly, at times, as a board of trustees. Perhaps the 
wisest course would be, to have some man of executive ability 
in every faculty, and keep him in a sort of training for suc- 
cession to the presidency. At all events, it may safely be 
assumed that promotion in his own line is the most legitimate 
incentive to place before any man, whatever his calling ; while 
denial of merited advancement is the most palpable injustice 
and unwisdom. 

Rossitee Johnson. 



